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TODAY  Europe’s  problems  have  become  United 
States  problems  in  a  new  sense.  Previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Western 
European  countries  and  of  the  twelve  Atlantic  pact 
nations  in  London  in  May  1950,  discussions  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  union  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
had  revolved  largely  around  the  problems  of  West¬ 
ern  European  unification.  In  Western  Europe  dif¬ 
ficulties  loomed  large,  with  Britain  on  the  sidelines 
and  the  United  States  aiding  only  in  economic 
recovery  and  in  defense  plans,  while  the  position 
of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  divided  Ger¬ 
many  remained  undetermined  but  feared. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS 

Immediately  after  the  London  meeting  Euro¬ 
pean  opinion  veered  toward  optimism,  but  this 
optimism  was  soon  tempered  by  second  thoughts. 

Hopes  were  first  raised  by  the  proposal  of 
French  Premier  Georges  Bidault  of  April  16, 
1950  for  an  Atlantic  High  Council  for  Peace  to 
develop  the  economic  and  defense  programs  of 
the  Atlantic  pact  countries  while  leaving  political 
action  to  the  future.'  Second,  came  the  Schuman 
proposal  on  May  9  that  France  and  Germany 
merge  their  coal  and  steel  industries  under  a  single 
management,  leaving  the  way  open  for  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  to  enter  the  pool.^  Third,  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  of  the  three  foreign  ministers  and 
twelve  Atlantic  pact  countries’  representatives  had 
brought  about  greater  agreement  than  at  any  time 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  encouraged  those 
who  have  been  working  for  closer  cooperation.^ 
Last,  but  not  least,  was  the  assurance  given  by 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  on 

1.  For  text,  sec  Document  of  May  1950  (multigraphed), 
.Ambassade  dc  France,  Service  de  Pressc  et  d’lnformation  (New 
York). 

2.  For  text  sec  Document  of  May  10,  1950  (multigraphed), 
ibid. 

3.  For  texts  of  Four-Power  Communique,  Twelve-Power  Com¬ 
munique  and  Resolution  of  North  Atlantic  Council,  sec  New 
Yorl{  Times,  May  19,  1950. 


the  eve  of  his  return  home  from  London  that  this 
country  has  a  continuing  interest  and  stake  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  affairs  which  would  not  end  with  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  European  Recovery  Program 
(ERP)  in  1952.'* 

Not  all  reactions  to  the  London  conference,  how¬ 
ever,  were  hopeful.  In  little  over  a  month  from  the 
conference,  the  British  Labour  Party  Executive 
Committee  in  a  pamphlet,  European  Unity,  made 
clear  its  opposition  to  existing  plans  for  further  po¬ 
litical  or  economic  unification  with  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.’  Labor’s  objections,  however,  are  more  basic 
than  those  of  one  political  party.  Britain’s  position 
as  leader  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  sterling 
bloc  of  countries  and  its  informal  but  strong  con¬ 
nections  with  the  United  States  have  proved  real 
stumbling-blocks  to  its  wholehearted  acceptance  of 
the  idea  of  union.  Some  Europeans,  particularly 
the  French,  have  become  vocal  about  wanting  to 
see  Europe  liberated  from  United  States  influence 
and  are  anxious  to  be  dissociated  particularly  from 
the  military  obligations  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact. 

EUROPEAN  UNION  FRAMEWORK 

Hitherto,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
substance  of  European  union,  to  the  difficulties 
that  have  arisen  and  the  ways  in  which  some  of 
them  have  been  overcome.  It  is  time  to  assess  the 
way  in  which  agreements,  so  far  largely  on  paper, 
have  been  and  may  be  transformed  into  actuality. 
There  are  so  many  committees  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  security  and  defense,  the 
economic  recovery  and  the  political  union  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  community^  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  most  important 
agency  is  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 

4.  New  Yor/(  Times,  May  19,  1950. 

5.  New  Yor\  Times,  June  13  and  14,  1950. 

6.  This  Report  is  confined  to  those  types  of  union  which 
exclude  Eastern  Europe.  Therefore  the  UN  and  its  organs  are 
not  included. 
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nomic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  created  in  1947  in 
response  to  former  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall’s  suggestion  for  American  aid  to  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  anxious  to  help  themselves  in  re¬ 
covery.  In  addition  there  are  the  regional  economic 
groups,  such  as  the  important  Benelux;  the  group 
composed  of  France,  Italy  and  the  Benelux  coun¬ 
tries,  formerly  referred  to  as  Fritalux  but  changed 
to  Finebel;  Uniscan,  composed  of  Britain,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  “a  nice  Socialist  four 
all  playing  the  same  kind  of  bridge”  of  government 
control;^  and  the  infant  Franco-Italian  customs 
union.  In  the  political  sphere — not  counting  un¬ 
official  voluntary  organizations — there  is  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Europe,  consisting  of  a  Committee  of  Minis¬ 
ters  and  a  Consultative  Assembly.  The  military 
and  defense  organs  are  found  under  the  Brussels 
pact,  concluded  in  1947  by  Britain,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  of  1949,  which  includes  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Iceland  as  well  as  nine 
Western  European  countries.  These  organizations 
have  all  been  set  up  to  carry  on  particular  jobs  and 
are  therefore  not  links  in  any  coherent  process  of 
development,  nor  do  they  have  clear-cut  relation¬ 
ships  with  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  small  wonder  that  duplication  exists  and  that 
Western  Europe  apparently  has  overequipped  itself 
with  organizations  which  may  tend  to  stultify  each 
other  and  may  possibly  hamper  and  delay  rather 
than  promote  unity.® 

MEANING  OF  “WESTERN  EUROPE” 

The  term  “European  union”  was  initially  con¬ 
ceived  as,  and  to  many  Europeans  still  means,  a 
union  that  covers  all  countries  of  the  continent, 
including  the  Eastern  countries  now  under  Rus¬ 
sian  domination.  The  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram  was  originally  designed  to  aid  all  of  Europe, 
but  Russia’s  refusal  to  participate  in  or  to  allow 
any  countries  under  its  control  to  join  the  ERP 
reinforced  the  underlying  purpose  of  American 
policy  to  strengthen  Western  Europe  against  Rus¬ 
sia.  Under  ERP  aegis,  the  OEEC  has  developed 
into  the  backbone  of  Western  European  economic 
integration.  The  Council  of  Europe  is  now  admit¬ 
tedly  only  a  Western  European  group.  In  theory 
desiring  all-European  participation  but  without 
Communist  domination,  the  Council  has  increas¬ 
ingly  faced  westward,  leaving  the  door  ajar  for 
Eastern  Europeans  to  join  at  some  possible  future 

7.  “Europe  in  Search  of  Nicknames,”  The  Economist  (Lon¬ 
don),  December  10,  1949. 

8.  Editorial  in  New  York.  Times,  April  3,  1950.  See  also  ibid., 
April  22,  1950  and  “Eurojje’s  Committees,”  The  Economist, 
January  14,  1950. 
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date.  The  Schuman  proposal  also  offers  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  Franco- 
German  coal-steel  pool. 

As  Russia’s  aims  have  unfolded,  the  concept  of 
Western  Europe  has  primarily  emphasized  strat¬ 
egy.  with  economic,  political  and  military  factors 
related  to  that  end.  Thus  the  term  “Western  Eu¬ 
rope”  has  come  to  mean  the  independent  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  regardless  of  geographical  location, 
which  are  outside  Russia’s  orbit  but  not  includ¬ 
ing  Spain.  Parts  of  Europe  formerly  oriented  to¬ 
ward  the  West  both  culturally  and  historically,  such 
as  portions  of  Austria  and  Germany,  are  no  longer 
thought  of  as  part  of  Western  Europe.  Despite 
their  Western  history,  Switzerland  and  Sweden  are 
kept  apart  by  their  tradition  of  neutrality,  while  the 
Swedes’  fear  of  being  ground  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  has  grown  as  tension  increases  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  powers.  Ireland,  although  a 
member  of  OEEC  and  the  Council  of  Europe,  in  its 
struggle  with  Britain  over  partition  of  its  territory 
is  kept  from  an  entirely  close  relationship  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  while  Britain  itself  is  torn  between  its 
ties  with  the  United  States  and  with  other  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  on  the  one  hand  and  with  con¬ 
tinental  Western  Europe  on  the  other.  The  groups 
of  countries  associated  with  the  OEEC,  the  Council 
of  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council  differ 
from  each  other.  However,  the  results  of  the  for¬ 
eign  ministers’  May  1950  conference  seem  to 
presage  a  closer  linking  of  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  United  States  at  least  informally,  and 
indicate  a  realization  that  the  economic,  political 
and  military  aspects  of  European  and  now  of  At¬ 
lantic  union  are  not  as  disparate  as  had  been 
thought. 

“union”  or  “integration” 

The  terms  integration ,  union  and  unification 
are  a  development  of  the  idea  of  cooperation  and 
simply  mean  a  joining  for  one  purpose  or  sev¬ 
eral.  The  road  toward  Western  European  union 
consists  of  four  branches — economic  and  social, 
military,  political  and  psychological — but  all  are 
so  closely  related  to  each  other  as  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  indistinguishable.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  economic  and  political 
union  must  come  first,  but  this  is  like  the  old 
argument  about  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  In  its 
economic  aspects  union  may  refer  to  cooperation 
of  a  group  of  countries  for  a  single  purpose,  such 
as  the  breaking  down  of  customs  barriers  or  the 
adoption  of  a  common  currency,  or  it  may  mean  a 
fullfledged  economic  union  in  which  free  trade 
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exists  between  all  participating  countries,  so  that 
there  is  relatively  unhampered  movement  across 
borders  of  people,  goods  and  currency.  In  its  po¬ 
litical  aspects  union  implies  some  limitation  of 
sovereignty,  but  this  may  be  accomplished  by  dif¬ 
ferent  methods.’  In  an  ultimate  sense,  union  or 
integration  has  as  its  object  nothing  less  than  to 
transform  the  thinking,  the  economic  habits  and 
patterns,  the  political  organization,  including  that 
of  defense  forces  and  plans,  and  the  mental  out¬ 
look  of  old,  self-conscious  industrial  nations  with  a 
high  degree  of  political  sophistication. 

As  the  Russian  danger  has  grown,  American  in¬ 
sistence  on  unification  of  Western  Europe  has 
grown  also.  The  original  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  merely  stated  that  United  States  policy 
encouraged  European  countries  “through  a  joint  or¬ 
ganization  to  exert  common  efforts  which  would 
speedily  achieve  economic  cooperation  in  Europe 
essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.”*’  The 
following  year  an  amendment  was  included  which 
added  to  the  program  the  encouragement  of  the 
unification  of  Europe.**  By  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1949-50  Western  European  unification  had  come 
to  play  a  major  role  in  policies  of  American  aid. 

The  much-discussed  idea  of  “integration”  of 
Western  Europe  received  its  first  impetus  when 
European  Cooperation  Administrator  (ECA)  Paul 
G.  Hoffman  used  the  word  no  less  than  fifteen 
times  in  a  speech  to  the  cooperating  European 
countries  the  end  of  October  1949.  Mr.  Hoffman 
explained  the  necessity  of  building  an  expanding 
economy  in  Western  Europe  as  meaning  “nothing 
less  than  an  integration  of  the  Western  European 
economy.  .  .  .  The  substance  of  such  integration 
would  be  the  formation  of  a  single  large  market 
within  which  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  goods,  monetary  barriers  to  the  flow  of 
payments  and,  eventually,  all  tariffs  are  perma¬ 
nently  swept  away.”*^ 

This  definition  immediately  became  the  focus  of 
a  long  and  technical  dispute.  Some  European  ob¬ 
servers  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hoffman  that  a 
unified  European  market  would  be  similar  to  that 

9.  The  various  proposals  for  different  types  of  union  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 

10.  Title  I,  Sec.  102(a). 

11.  Public  No.  47,  8ist  Cong.,  April  19,  1949,  Sec.  i,  amend¬ 
ing  Title  I,  Sec.  102(a). 

12.  Address  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  ECA  Administrator,  to  the 
European  Marshall  Plan  Council,  Paris,  October  31,  1949,  New 
Yor/(  Times,  November  i,  1949.  See  also  Mr.  Hoffman’s  state¬ 
ment  to  Joint  House  and  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Foreign  Relations,  February  21,  1950,  ihid.,  February  22, 
1950;  and  William  W.  Wade,  “Real  Obstacles  Hamper  Britain's 
Union  with  Europe,”  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIX,  No. 
6,  November  18,  1949. 


provided  by  the  United  States.  In  many  respects, 
moreover,  Europe’s  national  economies  are  more 
competitive  than  complementary  and  could  con¬ 
tribute  little  to  each  other  even  if  unified. 

Other  observers  note  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
group  of  countries  are  part  of  the  same  continent 
does  not  necessarily  imply  they  have  so  great  a 
common  interest  as  to  provide  a  real  basis  for 
agreement  and  unity  among  them.  Some,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  doubt  that  there  is  a  real  community  of 
economic  interest  between  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  and  those  of  Southern  Europe,  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  of  living.  It  is  also  feared  that 
it  may  be  impossible  to  integrate  or  unite  countries 
which  are  socialist  in  economy  and  politics,  such 
as  Britain,  Norway  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  with  laissez-faire  countries  such  as  Belgium, 
France  and  Western  Germany. 

WHAT  DO  EUROPEANS  THINK. ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  Europeans 
think  of  a  union  of  Western  Europe,  although 
there  is  some  evidence  that  they  favor  at  least  a 
general  statement  approving  union  as  a  goal.  In 
December  1949  the  American  Committee  on 
United  Europe  published  The  Union  of  Europe, 
containing  declarations  of  European  statesmen, 
and  in  May  released  the  results  of  a  public-opinion 
poll  favoring  union.* ^  Responsible  ministers  warned 
against  haste  while  Presidents,  Prime  Ministers 
and  politicians  could  safely  say  they  believed  in 
European  unity,  as  could  the  man-in-the-street. 

Many  Europeans,  however,  are  exasperated  by 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  an  oversimplified  view 
of  their  problems  found  in  the  United  States.  Some 
resent  our  advice  all  the  more  because  of  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  American  aid,  while  others  are  jealous 
of  American  strength.*'* 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Europe, 
devastated  by  the  last  war,  its  resources  impaired 
and  its  morale  shattered,  cannot  forget  the  holo¬ 
caust  even  as  recovery  proceeds.  Europeans  there- 

13.  In  each  of  the  following  countries,  France,  Italy,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Norway  and  Western  Germany,  some  1,500  to  2,500 
adults  (total  10,000)  were  asked  such  questions  as  “If  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  meant  that  people  could  travel  freely  from  country 
to  country  and  anybody  who  wanted  to  could  come  and  work 
here  in  our  country,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  that  or  against 
it?”  The  replies  showed  66  per  cent  in  favor,  13  per  cent  against, 
21  per  cent  undecided  For  other  questions,  see  News  from 
American  Committee  on  United  Europe;  Vol.  i.  No.  9  (May 
i5>  1950)-  After  attention  had  been  drawn  to  some  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  unification,  a  final  question  was  asked  as  to 
whether  or  not  European  Union  would  be  good  or  bad.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent  replied  it  would  be  good;  9  per  cent  thought  it 
would  be  bad;  27  per  cent  were  undecided. 

14.  See  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  “More  Important  Than 
Understanding  Russia,”  New  York,  Times  Magazine,  December 
II,  1949. 
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fore  view  any  threat  of  a  possible  war  with  the 
deepest  anxiety.  If  a  Western  European  union  or 
North  Atlantic  unity  is  to  be  built  on  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  union  solely  for  defense  against  Russia 
or  a  resurgent  Germany,  and  if  that  defense  should 
mean  that  Western  Europe  would  again  become 
a  bloody  battleground,  the  Europeans  will  have 
none  of  it  unless  events,  and  the  United  States, 
force  their  hand.  The  thinking  of  Europeans  about 
union  is  thus  tinged  by  memories  of  the  past  as 
much  as  by  fears  of  the  future.  Moreover,  West¬ 
ern  European  countries,  notably  France  and  Italy, 
have  Communist  movements  of  sizeable  propor¬ 
tions  within  their  own  borders  and  are  therefore 
anxious  about  what  the  threat  of  war  might  do  to 
them  internally.  Many  Europeans  are  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  regard  a  European  union  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
fense  against  possible  American  as  well  as  Rus¬ 
sian  interference  in  Europe,*’  although  the  ERP 
has  generally  alleviated  this  feeling.  Thus  neutrality 
between  the  two  great  super-powers  is  thought  de¬ 
sirable  by  some  Europeans,  particularly  in  France 
and  Germany,*’®  Many  Western  Europeans,  how¬ 
ever,  have  now  come  to  believe  that  salvation  lies 
in  association  with  Rritain  and  the  United  States 
for  aid  and  protection  against  both  Russia  and  a 
revival  of  Germany, 

ECONOMIC  UNION 

Europe  and  the  United  States  have  built  a  frame¬ 
work  of  union  in  three  spheres — economic,  politi¬ 
cal  and  military.  When  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
in  his  Harvard  speech  of  June  5,  1947  suggested 
American  aid  for  European  recovery  on  condition 
that  European  countries  agree  on  a  joint  program 
and  work  together  to  meet  their  economic  needs, 
he  set  the  wheels  of  cooperation  and  union  in 
motion.  With  the  passage  of  ERP*^  the  United 
States  became  committed  to  the  aim  of  aiding  a 
Europe  which  would  also  work  to  lift  itself  by 
its  own  bootstraps  from  post-war  economic  dol¬ 
drums. 

The  first  definitive  European  step  on  the  road 
to  recovery  and  to  union  was  taken  April  16,  1948 
with  the  establishment  of  OEEC,*’  Cooperatively, 

15.  See  Rene  Courtin,  “French  Views  on  European  Union,” 
International  Affairs,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  i  (January  1949),  pp. 
8-22,  esp.  p.  10.  See  also  Harold  Callender,  New  Yorlt^  Times, 
May  25,  1950. 

15a.  For  discussion  of  recent  attitudes,  see  Jean-Jacques  Ser- 
van  Schreiber,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  June  7  and  8,  1950. 

16.  European  Recovery  Act,  Public  No.  472,  8oth  Cong., 
April  3,  1948.  For  its  subsequent  history,  sec  Seymour  E. 
Harris,  “ERP:  Progress  and  Prospects,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
Vol.  XXV,  No.  3  (April  15,  1949). 

17.  The  outgrowth  of  the  temporary  Committee  for  European 


the  participating  countries  agreed  to  develop  their 
production,  use  of  manpower,  stabilization  of  cur¬ 
rencies,  balancing  of  budgets  and  to  draw  up  pro¬ 
grams,  when  necessary,  to  develop  their  trade  as 
widely  as  possible,  to  strengthen  their  mutual 
economic  links,  to  set  up  arrangements  for  mul¬ 
tilateral  payments  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  customs  unions.**  The  first  agreement  to 
receive  practical  impetus  was  that  for  progressive 
removal  of  trade  barriers. 

The  primary  body  to  carry  out  these  aims  is 
found  in  the  OEEC  Council,  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  participating  country,  with  a 
chairman  elected  annually.  Foreign  ministers  sit  as 
Council  members,  meeting  every  other  month,  and 
have  deputies  generally  of  ambassadorial  rank  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  ministers  to  sit  for  them.  A  perma¬ 
nent  International  Secretariat,  consisting  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary  General  and  staff,  is  authorized  to  prepare 
agenda  and  submit  proposals  to  national  delega¬ 
tions  and  to  the  Council  and  Executive  Committee. 

As  in  the  early  stages  of  most  international 
organizations,  before  mutual  trust  is  established. 
Council  decisions  must  be  reached  by  unanimous 
agreement.  Although  the  requirement  of  unanim¬ 
ity  emphasizes  individual  sovereignty  and  weak¬ 
ens  the  organization  as  an  international  entity, 
the  experience  of  attempting  to  reconcile  opposing 
points  of  view  is  valuable  in  the  long,  slow  de¬ 
velopment  of  cooperative  techniques.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  the  participating  countries  in  such 
a  new  venture  are  more  apt  to  cooperate  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  decisions  already  agreed  on  by  their  own 
representatives  than  if  the  decisions  were  made  by 
a  supranational  body.*^ 

The  OEEC  has  been  most  successful  in  securing 
cooperation  in  certain  aspects  of  its  functional 
work.  Early  in  its  evolution,  it  was  requested  by 
EGA  to  take  responsibility  for  recommending  a 
proposed  division  of  American  aid  for  the  first 
year.  With  the  responsibility  of  securing  a  division 
which  would  be  best  for  European  recovery  as  a 
whole  rather  than  for  the  individual  participating 
countries,  OEEC,  representing  the  countries  which 

Economic  Cooperation  (CEEC).  The  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  established  March  28,  1947  as  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  is  the  only 
European  economic  organization  working  on  problems  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  in  which  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  are  co¬ 
operating.  As  a  United  Nations  organ,  it  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  discussion. 

18.  Convention  of  European  Economic  Cooperation,  esp.  Art. 
25.  For  OEEC  history,  see  Organisation  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation:  History  and  Structure  (Paris,  December  31,  1948), 
pp.  II  fl. 

19.  Feet  on  the  Ground:  A  Study  of  Western  Union,  Labour 
Party  Publication  (London,  September  1948),  p.  13. 
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needed  money,  had  to  decide  cooperatively  how 
the  available  funds  should  be  apportioned.  In  this, 
OEEC  received  a  baptism  of  fire,  for  not  only  was 
it  responsible  for  the  vast  programming  activity 
connected  with  the  direct  provision  of  dollar  aid 
but  it  also  had  to  make  estimates  country  by  coun¬ 
try  of  the  probable  surpluses  and  deficits  in  intra- 
European  trade.  Nevertheless,  when  the  program 
was  first  started,  the  OEEC  actually  undertook  to 
identify  the  principal  economic  problems  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  whole,  so  the  countries  were  in  a  position 
to  face  those  problems  with  understanding. 

The  most  important  step  toward  financial  inte¬ 
gration  was  the  Intra-European  Payments  Plan  of 
1948  and  1949,  to  expire  June  30,  1950.  This  tempo¬ 
rary  arrangement,  designed  to  enable  OEEC  coun¬ 
tries  to  obtain  essential  imports  from  each  other,  is 
thought  by  many  observers  to  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  back  the  recovery  of  trade 
between  European  countries  to  about  its  pre-war 
volume.^®  By  this  arrangement  a  part  of  ECA 
dollar-aid,  which  each  creditor  country  needs  to 
pay  for  necessary  imports  from  the  dollar  area,  is 
given  on  condition  that  the  recipient  country  pro¬ 
vides  additional  funds  of  the  same  amount  in  its 
own  currency  to  other  participating  countries  from 
which  it  imports  more  than  it  exports.  So  a  debtor 
country  receives  a  “drawing  right”  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  each  country  with  which  it  has  a  trade 
deficit.  The  plan  somewhat  lessened  the  incentive 
of  each  country  to  hoard  its  dollars  or  earn  dollars 
from  its  neighbors  by  restricting  its  imports  from 
them  but  has  failed  to  give  sufficient  incentive  to 
individual  countries  to  balance  their  trade. 

EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION 

A  clearing  union  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  debtor  European  country  to  cover  its  trade 
deficit  without  having  to  make  full  payment  in  gold 
or  dollars  to  its  neighbors  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  ECA  aims  for  1949  and  1950.  The  object 
of  the  union  is  to  provide  for  the  interconvertibility 
of  European  currencies  and  to  provide  for  balanc¬ 
ing  of  surpluses  and  deficits  among  them.  Gold 
and  dollar  payments  are  to  be  made  according  to 
a  sliding  scale  designed  to  create  proper  incentives 
for  maintaining  financial  equilibrium.  Assistance 
to  European  countries  which  need  funds  to  finance 
their  needs  above  their  export  income  would  be 
given  indirectly  through  the  payments  union  and 
might  be  in  the  form  of  dollars  not  earmarked  for 
the  purchase  by  the  receiving  country  of  particular 
goods  and  services.^' 

20.  OEEC,  European  Recovery  Programme:  Second  Report  of 
the  OEEC  (Paris,  February  1950),  p.  16. 

21.  For  official  explanation  of  the  payments  union,  see  S.  Doc. 


Britain’s  fears  of  union  centered  particularly  on 
the  payments  plan.  In  danger  of  losing  its  share 
of  earmarked  funds  for  the  union  and  encouraged 
by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson’s  declaration  that  the 
United  States  would  not  desert  Europe  after  1952, 
Britain  agreed  to  join  the  union  in  the  late  spring 
of  1950,  on  a  basis,  agreed  on  after  difficulties,  to 
provide  essential  safeguards  to  its  sterling  area 
interests.  Other  countries  immediately  expressed 
the  view  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  apply  uni¬ 
form  monetary  remedies  to  nations  in  different 
financial  circumstances. 

One  of  the  basic  European  objections  to  the 
payments  union  and  to  economic  integration  in 
general  is  the  widespread  belief  that  while  the 
closer  economic  integration  of  Western  European 
economies  may  be  a  source  of  strength  in  the  long 
run,  such  unity  will  not  of  itself  contribute  de¬ 
cisively  to  the  solution  of  the  dollar  gap  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States.^^  Although  Euro¬ 
peans  realize  that  a  united  Europe  ought  to  be 
more  attractive  to  investors  than  a  “nonintegrated 
hodgepodge,”^ ^  they  are  convinced  that  what  is  pri¬ 
marily  needed  to  close  the  dollar  gap  is  an  increase 
in  the  flow  of  dollars  from  non-European  sources 
through  direct  exports  to  the  United  States,  more 
United  States  investment  abroad,  and  dollar  earn¬ 
ings  in  other  markets. 

It  has  become  so  clear  that  Europe  cannot  main¬ 
tain  its  present  economic  levels,  let  alone  improve 
them,  without  a  marked  increase  in  exports  from 
Europe  that  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Hoffman  have 
strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  of  increasing 
our  purchases  of  European  goods,  even  at  the  risk 
of  having  to  provide  some  form  of  relief  to  Ameri¬ 
can  industrialists  and  workers  affected  by  larger 
imports.  President  Truman  early  in  1950  appointed 
Mr.  Gordon  Gray,  former  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
to  act  as  his  special  assistant  in  working  out  plans 
for  closing  the  dollar  gap  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  American  foreign  interests  when  ERP  comes 
to  an  end.^'^ 

The  process  of  reaching  decisions  for  OEEC 
action  has  been  painful  and  laborious.  In  the 
climate  of  international  irritation  which  seemed 
to  be  growing  before  the  foreign  ministers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  May  1950  suddenly  cleared  the  atmosphere, 

144,  81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  pp.  1-5;  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  May  I,  1950. 

22.  European  Recovery  Programme:  Second  Report  of  the 
OEEC,  op.  cit.,  p.  24,  Cf.  The  Economist,  December  31,  1949. 

23.  Michael  Hoffman,  “The  Complex  Problem  of  Europe’s 
Economy,”  New  Yor/^  Times  Magazine,  January  28,  1950. 

24.  See  statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  before  the 
Joint  House  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1950,  in  New  Yorl^  Times,  February  22,  1950. 
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it  appeared  to  some  observers  that  the  process  of 
working  together  had  not  brought  real  under¬ 
standing.-’ 

In  an  attempt  to  pull  together  disparate  OEEC 
elements,  the  Council  meeting  of  January  1950,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  United  States,  created  the  post 
of  Political  C(X)rdinator,  to  which  Dirk  U.  Stikker, 
Netherlands  Foreign  Minister,  was  elected,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  expected  that  Paul-Henri  Spaak 
of  Belgium  would  be  the  successful  candidate. 
By  early  spring  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  council 
was  turned  over  to  the  Political  Conciliator  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  different  warring  elements. 

The  OEEC  Council  met  the  latter  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1950  to  discuss  Mr.  Hoffman’s  “considered 
request”  to  submit  a  record  of  accomplishments 
and  a  further  program  for  integration.  They  agreed 
on  the  principle  of  the  payments  union  but  felt 
that  substantial  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
volume  of  goods  imported  by  one  country  from 
another,  as  suggested  by  ECA,  would  too  sud¬ 
denly  disrupt  their  economies.  They  had  earlier 
agreed,  however,  to  a  removal  of  such  restric¬ 
tions  on  50  per  cent  of  their  private  trade,  and 
some  of  them  had  accomplished  it  by  this  time. 
They  further  promised  to  remove  another  10  per 
cent  “as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  payment  union 
comes  into  force”-'’  and  to  aim  for  the  liberalization 
of  75  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1950.  Difficulties  on  the 
road  to  such  a  union,  however,  are  so  great  that 
there  is  little  expectation  the  OEEC  countries  will 
act  quickly  under  the  proposed  arrangement. 

The  problems  of  trade  liberalization  are  closely 
related  to  those  of  tariff  reduction.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Denmark  and,  to  some 
extent,  Sweden  are  all  low  tariff  countries,  while 
France,  Italy  (and  probably  Western  Germany 
when  it  achieves  freedom  of  action  in  foreign 
trade)  are  high.  With  quantitative  restrictions  re¬ 
moved,  the  low  tariff  countries  are  open  to  com¬ 
petition  from  the  high  tariff  group  at  the  price  of 
low  import  duties.  Even  without  quantitative  re¬ 
strictions,  French,  Italian  and  German  markets 
are  still  relatively  inaccessible. 

By  the  spring  of  1950  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic 
community  in  which  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  would  participate  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only  safeguard  for  Western  Europe  and  the 
only  possible  kind  of  Western  union.  Moreover, 
the  fears  of  Western  Europeans  that  a  vast  mili¬ 
tary  defense  program  with  its  inevitably  high  cost 

25.  Sec  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  New  York.  Times,  March 
:;9,  1950. 

European  Recovery  Programme:  Second  Report  of  the 
OEEC,  op,  cit.,  pp.  19-20. 
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would  endanger  their  recovery  emphasized  the 
connection  between  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty  and  those  of  the  European 
iccovery  program.  Therefore  the  foreign  ministers 
of  Britain,  Canada,  France  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  after  consultation  with 
Dr.  Stikker  of  the  OEEC  Council,  jointly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  OEEC  would  invite  the 
North  American  partners  of  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  organization  to  establish  a  working,  if  “in- 
iormal,”  relationship  on  common  problems  with 
OEEC.^^  The  implication  is  that  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  partners  would  cooperate  with  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  on  a  permanent  basis.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  would  participate  under  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  not  only  with  their  fellow  Atlantic  pact  mem¬ 
bers  but  also  with  Austria,  Greece,  Ireland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey  and  Western  Germany,  which 
are  members  of  OEEC  but  not  of  the  pact.  Al¬ 
though  the  ministers  were  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  OEEC  is  devoted  primarily  to  problems  of 
European  economy  and  is  not  concerned  with  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  problems  arising  from  defense, 
their  statement  might  nevertheless  be  taken  as  a 
straw  to  show  that  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Atlantic,  rather  than  merely  European, 
integration. 

I’OLITICAL  UNION 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  idea  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  union  of  Europe  received  a  setback  at  the 
London  foreign  ministers’  meeting,  where  the  em- 
rhasis  was  placed  chiefly  on  Atlantic  cooperation. 
Yet  the  meeting  advocated  only  a  development  of 
existing  defense  and  economic  arrangements  un¬ 
der  the  Atlantic  pact.  The  United  States  has  not 
officially  urged  the  political  union  even  of  Europe, 
much  less  the  Atlantic  community. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  proposal  in  the  great  war  crisis 
of  1940  for  an  Anglo-French  merger  paved  the 
way  for  his  post-war  advocacy  of  political,  as  well 
as  economic,  union.  It  was  France,  however,  which 
took  the  first  practical  step  in  that  direction.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  five  Brussels  pact  foreign  min¬ 
isters  on  July  19,  1948  Foreign  Minister  Bidault 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  European  Assembly 
representing  the  parliaments  of  the  Benelux  coun¬ 
tries,  France,  Britain  and  any  other  nations  wish¬ 
ing  to  participate. 

The  British  moved  slowly,  fearing  that  defense 
would  be  a  dangerous  subject  for  a  political  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Europe  and  that  the  popular  election  of 

27.  Four-Power  Communique,  New  York  Times,  May  19, 
1950. 
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delegates  suggested  by  the  French^®  would  open 
the  way  to  Communist  membership.  Not  least 
among  the  reasons  for  the  British  government’s  re¬ 
luctance  was  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Europe  owed  its  inspiration  to  Mr.  Chur¬ 
chill.  In  answer  to  criticism  of  his  dilatory  tactics, 
British  Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin  replied  that 
he  wished  to  avoid  a  “mere  talking-shop  for  the 
passing  of  resolutions.’’^^ 

In  January  1949  the  five  Western  foreign  minis¬ 
ters  adopted  a  constitutional  structure  which  rep¬ 
resented  a  compromise  between  the  British  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  creation  of  a  European  Committee 
of  Ministers  and  the  French  desire  for  a  European 
Parliament. 

The  Council  of  Europe  thus  created  is  to  deal 
with  matters  other  than  defense  and  consists  of  a 
Committee  of  Foreign  Ministers  which  meets  in 
private  and  a  public  Consultative  Assembly.  The 
Council  Statute  was  signed  May  5,  1949,  and  the 
required  ratifications  were  received  early  in  Au¬ 
gust.^®  The  number  of  members  from  the  different 
countries  in  the  Assembly  varies  with  their  size  and 
importance  from  eighteen  to  three.  The  members 
vote  individually,  not  as  national  units.  Majority 
decisions  thus  mean  more  than  if  small  and  large 
countries  had  equal  voting  powers.^* 

The  Consultative  Assembly  met  in  Strasbourg  in 
August  with  loi  delegates  appointed  by  their  par¬ 
liaments  as  in  the  case  of  France  and  Italy,  or  by 
their  governments  as  in  Belgium  and  Britain.^^ 

The  constitutional  framework  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  itself  precipitated  a  continuing  struggle 
for  power  between  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  and  the  Consultative  Assembly.  The  Minis¬ 
ters’  Committee  has  been  given  a  tight  checkrein 
on  the  Assemby  by  the  retention  of  the  right  to 
control  the  agenda  for  the  Assembly  discussion, 
the  power  to  admit  new  members  and  the  author¬ 
ity  to  direct  the  work  of  the  Secretary  General. 
The  Assembly  was  granted  power  only  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Ministers’  Committee, 

28.  Paul  Rcynaud,  “The  Unifying  Force  for  Europe,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  Vol.  28,  No.  2  (January  1950). 

29.  Manchester  Guardian,  January  26,  1949. 

30.  For  text  of  the  Statute  of  the  Council,  sec  International 
Organization,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3  (August  1949),  pp.  582-91.  The 
statute  was  adopted  May  5,  1949  by  Belgium,  Britain,  Denmark, 
Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden.  Seven  ratifications  were  necessary  to  bring  the  Statute 
into  force  (Art.  42).  These  were  received  by  August  3,  1949. 

31.  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  ‘‘Western  Europe,”  II,  The  Times 
(London),  May  17,  1950. 

32.  Paul  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  Cf.  Francis  Noel  Baker  and  Louis 
Dolivet,  “Eye  Witness  Report  from  Strasbourg,”  UN  World, 
October,  1949:  Elmer  L.  Kayser,  “A  Council  of  Europe,”  World 
Affairs,  Spring,  1949. 


which  in  turn  can,  if  it  is  so  decided,  pass  them  on 
to  the  member  countries  for  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval. 

So  objectionable  did  these  curbs  appear  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  requested  various 
increases  in  its  powers,  such  as  the  right  to  draft 
and  approve  its  own  agenda,  to  admit  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  make  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Council  responsible  to  the  Assembly  as  well  as 
the  Committee  of  Ministers.  Moreover,  a  perma¬ 
nent  Standing  Committee  of  twenty-eight  mem¬ 
bers  was  established  by  the  Assembly  which  is  to 
meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  to  coordinate  As¬ 
sembly  work  and  may  have  been  envisaged  as  a 
possible  rival  to  the  Committee  of  Ministers.^* 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Committee  of  Min¬ 
isters  in  Paris  on  November  3,  1949  the  rift  be¬ 
tween  the  Committee  and  the  Assembly  became 
more  apparent.  The  ministers  decided  that  it  was 
too  soon  to  allow  any  changes  in  the  Statute  of  the 
Council,  which  had  just  come  into  being,  and  ac¬ 
ceded  to  few  if  any  Assembly  requests.  The  As¬ 
sembly  demands  had  become  so  great  by  the  spring 
of  1950  that  the  ministers  finally  agreed  on  April  i 
that  they  would  attempt  to  improve  relations  by 
the  creation  of  a  study  group  which  has  since  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  of  four 
members  from  each  body,  with  Mr.  Spaak,  the 
Assembly  president,  in  the  chair. 

Early  in  the  Strasbourg  discussions  two  distinct 
schools  of  political  thought  emerged.  The  Latin 
countries,  irrespective  of  party  labels,  most  of  the 
Belgian  and  Netherlands  representatives,  together 
with  some  Scandinavian  members,  wanted  to  take 
up  projects  for  practical  cooperation  in  various 
fields  and  to  evolve  machinery  necessary  to  carry 
them  out.  Other  representatives  urged  a  federal 
form  of  government.  By  an  overwhelming  vote,  a 
resolution  was  approved  declaring  the  Council 
should  be  expanded  into  an  authority  “with  lim¬ 
ited  functions  but  real  powers’’  but  without  speci¬ 
fying  the  type  of  organization.  Since  then  the  As¬ 
sembly  has  given  more  support  to  the  suprana¬ 
tional  body  than  the  ministers,  who  want  to  make 
haste  slowly. 

The  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  modifications  in  the  political  and  constitutional 
structure  of  the  member  nations  which  European 
collaboration  would  entaiP'*  and  gave  to  the  (Com¬ 
mittee  for  General  Affairs^’  the  task  of  formulat- 
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ing  by  the  end  of  April  1950  precise  proposals  for 
such  modifications.^*^  This  report  had  not  been 
completed  by  June  1950.  Meanwhile,  it  is  possible 
that  proposals  for  new  political  machinery  super¬ 
seding  the  Council  of  Europe  may  emerge  from  the 
Schuman  plan  conference  which  opened  in  Paris 
on  June  20  with  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg  and  Italy  participating. 

The  economic  proposals  of  the  Strasbourg  As¬ 
sembly  followed  the  trail  blazed  by  the  OEEC. 
The  foreign  ministers  were  requested  to  act  on 
lines  similar  to  the  OEEC  in  the  establishment  of 
a  multilateral  system  of  payments,  including  inter¬ 
convertibility  of  currencies.  Beyond  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  advocated  an  economic  cooperation  of  free 
Europe  which  would  retain  the  preferential  system 
and  economic  ties  now  existing  between  those 
European  nations  that  have  overseas  territories. 
An  Assembly  request  for  a  European  economic 
conference  ran  afoul  of  the  OEEC.  In  the  spring 
of  1950  the  OEEC  advised  strongly  against  such 
a  conference,  explaining  that  it  was  already  study¬ 
ing  proposals  for  economic  union  submitted  to 
it  by  the  Assembly.  The  Committee  of  Ministers 
has  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
discuss  relations  between  the  Council  and  the 
OEEC,  but  the  latter  has  made  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  ready  to  define  conclusively  the  OEEC  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Council  or  even  to  give  the  Assem¬ 
bly  all  the  information  it  might  request. 

The  Assembly  is  limited  in  authority  but  never¬ 
theless  has  the  advantage  of  representing  all  shades 
of  political  complexion  except  Communists.  It  is 
thus  qualified  to  give  European  public  opinion  and 
the  unofficial  organizations  of  Europe  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  movement  a  real  influence  over  national 
policies.  It  is  “well  qualified  to  be  a  bridge  between 
the  present  system  of  organized  diplomacy  and  a 
true  European  Government.”^’ 

UNION  IN  DEFENSE 

Probably  the  most  compelling  reasons  for  Euro¬ 
pean  union  are  strategic,  not  economic  or  political. 
Many  observers  believe  that  the  defense  aspect  of 
such  union  is  the  one  for  which  there  has  been  the 
strongest  support  among  Western  Europeans,  al¬ 
though  others,  especially  in  France,  view  the 
“feasibility  of  defending  Western  Europe  in  a 
mood  of  polite  despair.”^®  Western  Europe  has 
made  its  greatest  progress  toward  unity  in  the 

cultural,  scientific  and  legal  questions.  Each  country  nominates 
its  own  delegates  to  these  committees.  New  York,  Times,  August 
19,  1949. 

ifi.  “The  Strasbourg  Proposals,”  op.  cit. 

37.  Salter,  op.  cit. 

38.  The  Economist,  November  24,  1949;  February  4,  1950. 


military  sphere;  and  in  this  sphere — in  contrast  to 
economic  and  political  aspects — the  United  States 
has  been  the  leader  as  well  as  a  participant. 

Wartime  cooperation  and  unification  of  com¬ 
mand  among  the  Allies  in  World  War  II  showed 
that  when  a  nation’s  life  is  at  stake  it  is  far  easier 
for  it  to  unite  with  others  in  defense  against  a 
common  foe  than  when  danger  is  not  imminent. 
At  a  time  when  Russian  aggression  has  become 
more  pronounced,  and  as  the  fear  of  a  revived 
military  Germany  continues  to  haunt  Europe,  the 
need  for  cooperation  in  defense  in  the  post-war 
world  has  grown  increasingly  apparent.  Yet  until 
the  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference  in  May  1950, 
there  had  been  little  if  any  progress  toward  mak¬ 
ing  Western  European  defense  other  than  that 
which  might  be  provided  by  a  loosely  knit  group 
of  national  units  instead  of  a  genuinely  interna¬ 
tional  body.  At  London  it  was  decided  to  create 
“balanced  collective  forces.”  That  project,  however, 
is  still  only  on  paper. 

BRUSSELS  P.\CT  AND  “WESTERN  UNION” 

Bearing  in  mind  a  possible  renewal  of  German 
aggression,  increasingly  fearing  the  growth  of  Rus¬ 
sian  power,  and  dependent  on  the  United  States — 
Britain,  France  and  the  Benelux  countries  con¬ 
cluded  the  fifty-year  Brussels  pact  on  March  17, 1948. 
The  signatories  agreed  that  if  any  one  of  them 
was  attacked  in  Europe,  the  others  would  give 
the  victim  all  military  and  other  aid  and  assistance 
in  their  power^^  in  accordance  with  the  obliga¬ 
tions  assumed  under  the  UN  Charter.**® 

The  treaty  also  provides  for  economic  and  social 
and  cultural  cooperation  which  is  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  long-range  importance,  although  in  view 
of  world  tensions,  the  military  aspects  of  the  treaty 
have  received  the  principal  emphasis. 

The  organizational  framework  established  by 
the  pact  in  many  respects  follows  that  of  the  North 
Adantic  pact,  the  OEEC  and  the  Council  of 
Europe.  There  must  be  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  participating  countries  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  members.  Once  every  three  months 
the  five  foreign  ministers  of  the  five  member 

39.  For  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  9,  1948; 
see  also  Marina  Salvin,  “The  North  Atlantic  Pact,”  International 
Conciliation,  No.  451  (May  1949),  pp.  392-95;  Leland  M. 
Goodrich,  “Regionalism  and  the  Unit^  Nations,”  Columbia 
Journal  of  International  Affairs,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  p.  11.  R.  G. 
Hawtrey,  Western  European  Union:  Implications  for  the  United 
Kingdom  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
1949)  pp.  17,  23. 

40.  Esp.  Art.  51;  cf.  Brussels  pact.  Art.  4.  The  pact  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  immediate  report  to  the  UN  Security  Council  of  all 
measures  adopted  for  termination  of  assistance  as  soon  as  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  steps  necessary  to  maintain  and 
restore  international  peace  and  security.  See  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  March  28,  1949,  pp.  600-602. 
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countries  meet  in  a  Consultative  Council  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  situation  and  work  on  possible  coordi¬ 
nation  of  their  foreign  policies — but  here,  too,  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  is  necessary  for  discussion  of  any 
subject.  As  need  arises,  each  of  the  five  countries 
sends  the  cabinet  ministers  concerned  with  par¬ 
ticular  problems  to  discuss  common  defense,  com¬ 
mercial,  financial  or  social  policies.'**  Under  the 
Council  is  a  Permanent  Organization,  assisted  by 
a  Secretariat,  and  standing  committees  on  defense, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  matters. 

Some  observers  believe  that  most  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  pledged  under  the  Brussels  pact  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  paper  plans  and  to  “endless  com¬ 
mittee-room  debate  in  which  national  interests 
inevitably  take  precedence  over  the  common 
good.”"*^  The  members  of  the  group  appear  to 
have  done  little  to  coordinate  the  member  nations’ 
arms  production  or  plans  for  distribution  of  armed 
forces  in  the  event  of  attack.  The  one  forward 
step  appeared  to  be  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  there  would  be  common  payment  for  projects 
considered  to  be  in  the  common  interest.  The 
realization,  however,  that  common  strategy  would 
be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  five  participating 
powers  was  becoming  increasingly  clear. 

The  Brussels  powers  have  done  little  to  justify 
their  name  of  “Western  Union.”  The  treaty  ar¬ 
rangements  for  economic,  social  and  cultural  co¬ 
operation  which  had  been  foreseen  as  “the  politi¬ 
cal  nucleus  from  which  Western  Union  will  grow, 
as  OEEC  already  provides  a  complete  framework 
for  economic  union,”'*^  have  made  slight  if  any 
headway.  There  has  been  no  action  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  clauses  of  the  pact,  and  social  and  cultural 
developments  have  been  on  a  rudimentary  basis. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Brussels 
pact  lies  not  in  its  accomplishments  but  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  become  the  pattern  for  subsequent 
organization. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

Politically  and  economically  the  United  States 
has  thus  far  contented  itself  with  advising  and 
urging  Europe  on  from  the  sidelines,  but  as 
American  fear  of  Russian  aggression  has  grown, 
the  United  States  has  cast  its  military  lot  with 
Western  Europe  in  the  belief  that  such  a  union 

41.  Feet  on  the  Ground,  op.  cit.,  p.  16.  Cf.  Department  of 
Stale  Bulletin,  May  9,  1949,  p.  602;  “Evolutian  dc  la  Collabo¬ 
ration  des  Cinq  Puissances  siftnatriccs  du  pactc  de  Bruxelles,” 
Chronique  de  Politique  Etrangere,  Vol.  I.  No.  6.  (November 
1948),  pp.  13-31.  “Collaboration  dans  le  Cadre  du  Traitc  de 
Bruxelles,”  ibid.,  Vol.  II.  No.  3  (May  1949);  Salvin,  op.  cit., 
p.  304. 

42.  New  York,  Times,  January  30,  1950. 

43.  Feet  on  the  Ground,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 


would  be  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war  and  that  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  resist  possible  aggression  could 
be  achieved  only  by  collective  defense  strength. 

Encouraged  by  the  Vandenberg  resolution  of 
June  1948  and  the  Rio  pact  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember,'*'*  the  United  States  joined  with  Canada, 
Iceland  and  Western  European  countries  in  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty  of  April  4,  1949  for  collective 
security.'*^  Like  the  Brussels  treaty,  the  Atlantic 
pact  is  a  collective  mutual  aid  alliance  against 
armed  attack  in  Europe  and  is  also  mindful  of 
defense  by  economic  and  political  means.  The  core 
of  the  treaty’s  military  provisions  is  the  common 
pledge  to  consider  an  armed  attack  against  one 
of  the  participants  as  an  attack  against  all  and  to 
develop  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  re¬ 
sist  armed  attack,  to  consult  if  any  of  the  group 
finds  its  independence  or  security  threatened  and 
to  take  such  individual  and  collective  action,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  armed  force,  as  each  country 
considers  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.'*^  Thus  the 
treaty  contains  a  solemn  pledge  but  leaves  to  each 
nation  the  decision  whether  an  “armed  attack”  has 
taken  place,  whether  such  an  attack  really  does 
threaten  the  security  of  the  area,  what  action  each 
will  take  and  what  provision  it  will  make  for  car¬ 
rying  out  any  plans  agreed  on."*’  For  example.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Acheson  has  said  that  an  armed  at¬ 
tack  would  include  a  revolutionary  activity  inspired, 
armed  and  directed  from  outside,'***  but  there  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  other  countries  would 

44.  In  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  the  United  States  Senate 
expressed  its  approval  of  “the  association  of  the  United  States 
,  .  .  with  such  regional  other  collective  arrangements  as  are 
based  on  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  and 
as  affect  its  national  security.”  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  I,  1948. 

45.  Text  released  to  the  press  March  i8,  1949,  Department  of 
State  Publication,  No.  3464;  cf.  “The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,” 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  8ist  Cong,  ist  sess.,  1949,  Parts  I  and  II. 

For  a  history  of  the  pact,  note  especially  among  the  large 
bibliography,  Vera  M.  Dean  and  Blair  Bolles,  “North  Atlantic 
Defense  Pact — Background  and  Pros  and  Cons,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  19,  February  15,  1949;  “Will  Atlantic 
Pact  Assure  Western  Security?”  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XXVllI,  No.  24  (M.arch  25.  1949);  Sir  W.  Eric  Beckett,  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Brussels  Treaty  and  the  CHarter  of 
the  United  Nations  (London,  Stevens,  1950);  Salvin,  op.  cit. 

46.  Arts.  3-5.  The  pact  makes  clear  the  signatories  have  no 
intention  of  by-passing  the  UN.  See  Preamble,  Arts,  i,  3,  5. 
Art.  I  is  virtually  identical  with  UN  Charter,  Art.  II,  pars.  3, 
4.  Cf.  Philip  C.  Jessup,  “The  Atlantic  Community  and  the 
United  Nations,”  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  Vol.  XXllI,  No.  3  (May,  1949). 

47.  Communique,  Art.  5.  Cf.  James  Reston,  New  York  Times, 
March  20,  1949. 

48.  Press  conference  on  the  Atlantic  pact,  March  18,  1949  as 
reported  in  New  York  Times,  March  19,  1949;  International 
Organization,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  (March  1950). 
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agree  with  that  interpretation,  particularly  if  they 
fear  Russia  and  their  own  Communist  parties. 

The  core  of  the  treaty’s  economic  provisions  is 
found  in  its  promise  to  promote  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  and  to  seek  to  eliminate 
conflict  in  international  economic  policies.'*’^  Al¬ 
though  economic  recovery  is  given  clear  priority 
under  the  pact,  the  machinery  for  military  planning 
inevitably  was  set  up  first. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  it  was  recognized 
that  the  cooperating  European  countries  were  in 
need  of  military  assistance  as  well  as  of  economic 
aid,  and  without  both  could  do  little  to  establish 
an  effective  defense  system.  Before  the  treaty  ink 
was  dry,  requests  for  military  assistance  had  come 
from  the  various  cooperating  countries.’**  It  was  not 
until  the  following  autumn  that  a  none-too-eager 
Congress  finally  approved  the  necessary  corollary 
to  the  treaty,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pact 
of  Octo’ner  6,’*  which  authorized  military  aid  to 
the  extent  of  $i  billion  to  those  countries  request¬ 
ing  help  before  its  passage.’^  Before  any  supplies 
could  be  sent,  the  President  had  to  approve  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  its 
Defense  Committee  for  the  integrated  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.”  Furthermore,  before 
a  program  could  be  launched  and  any  equipment 
sent  overseas,  the  United  States  and  each  recipient 
government  were  required  to  negotiate  an  agree¬ 
ment  covering  conditions  of  transfer.  Although 
the  act  was  to  terminate  the  end  of  June  this  year, 
four  months  of  negotiations  went  by  before  it  was 
possible  to  begin  the  shipment  of  supplies  abroad, 
and  even  then  they  moved  slowly.  It  was  not  until 
January  1950  that  arrangements  were  completed 
with  all  eight  countries  requesting  assistance.’'* 

49.  Art.  2. 

50.  “Request  for  Military  Assistance  from  Atlantic  Pact  Coun¬ 
tries,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  17,  1949.  The 
Benelux  countries,  Denmark,  Italy  and  Norway  immediately 
requested  such  aid.  Cf.  “Military  Assistance  Program,”  Joint 
Hearings  Before  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  on  S.2388,  8ist  Cong.,  ist  sess.  (August  1949). 

51.  Text  of  Act,  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  24, 
'949>  PP-  604-8;  cf.  “Report  from  the  Committee  on  Confer- 

1  ence  to  Accompany  HR  5895,”  House  of  Representatives,  8ist 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  House  Report,  No.  1346  (September  27,  1949). 

52.  To  mitigate  fears  that  the  United  States  might  give  away 
too  much  for  its  own  good  or  reduce  its  own  defense  resources, 
the  act  allowed  only  the  transfer  of  excess  American  military 
equipment,  existing  machine  tools  and  materials  needed  for 
arms  production.  Excess  military  equipment  to  be  shipped  may 
not  exceed  $450  million,  based  on  original  cost.  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  February  3,  1950.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  given  discretion  to  deny  any  transfer  of  American  stocks  if 
he  thinks  it  harmful  to  our  interest. 

53.  Press  Release,  White  House,  February  10,  1949,  quoted 
in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  24,  1949;  statement 
by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  “Status  of  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Program,”  ibid.,  January  2,  1950. 

54-  Canada,  Iceland  (which  has  no  armed  forces)  and  Portu- 


It  was  difficult  to  find  a  definition  of  “integrated 
defense”  with  any  real  meaning.”  The  strategic 
concept  approved  by  President  Truman  early  in 
February”  provided  the  basis  for  integrated  defense 
plans  drawn  up  by  the  foreign  ministers’  May 
meeting.  Despite  mounting  international  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  plans  remained  merely  on  paper. 

The  foreign  ministers  agreed  that  adequate  de¬ 
fense  could  be  achieved  only  by  “the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective  utilization”  of  the  Atlantic 
treaty  forces  available.  Hence  they  decided  to 
urge  their  governments  to  concentrate  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “balanced  collective  force”  under  which 
each  country  would  undertake  the  primary  defense 
task  most  suited  to  its  resources  and  refrain  from 
undertaking  defense  tasks  that  could  be  done  better 
by  other  members.’^ 

Yet  the  foreign  ministers’  agreement  to  urge 
action  on  their  governments  is  far  from  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  plan.  The  ministers  must  first  persuade 
their  governments  of  the  soundness  of  the  “bal¬ 
anced  collective  force”  concept — and  military  offi¬ 
cials  will  doubtless  object  to  abandonment  of  cer¬ 
tain  forces  or  techniques.  Each  government  will 
have  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  willing  to  dele¬ 
gate  some  of  its  national  sovereignty.  In  the  United 
States,  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  had  prepared 
the  way  by  indicating  at  Chicago  before  the  Lon¬ 
don  meeting  that  a  defense  agreement  based  on 
the  theory  of  national  specialization  means  that 
“a  small  bit  of  sovereignty  is  relinquis'ncd.”  He 
went  on:  “But  when  I  think  that  national  pride 
and  sovereignty  are  often  paid  for  with  the  life 
and  blood  of  soldiers,  I  feel  that  we  must  accept 
the  more  difficult  alternative  which  comes  with 
this  joining  of  hands  in  collective  defense.”’*  The 
1951  appropriation  bill  for  the  American  military 
establishment,  however,  carries  on  the  system  of 
balanced  national  forces.’^ 

A  serious  obstacle  to  unification  in  defense  plan- 

>;al  made  no  requests.  For  texts  of  agreements  with  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France  and  Italy,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
February  6,  1950;  with  Luxembourg  and  Norway,  ibid.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1950;  with  the  Netherlands,  ibid.,  February  20,  1950. 

55.  “Integrated  Defense”  was  first  defined  by  the  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Atlantic  pact  organization  under  the  chairmanship 
of  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  as  “a  system  of  resistance  to  at¬ 
tack  from  any  and  all  sources,  built  around  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  that  would  be  coordinated  in  themselves  and  in  each 
other.”  New  Yorl^  Times,  October  6,  1949.  Cf.  International 
Organization,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1  (February  1950)  p.  147. 

56.  Sec  statement  by  President  Truman,  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  February  6,  1950. 

57.  New  York,  Times,  May  22,  1950. 

58.  New  York  Times,  April  15,  1950. 

■59.  Blair  Bolles,  “Conflicting  Administration  Views  Impede 
U.S.  Policy,”  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  34  (June 
2,  1950). 
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ning  has  been  the  fear  of  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  that  they  can  not  alone  meet  the  heavy  costs  of 
armaments  and  defense  without  jeopardizing  their 
economic  recovery  and  must  therefore  have  further 
United  States  aid  for  defense  expenditures.  The 
foreign  ministers  agreed  that  the  combined  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Atlantic  treaty  countries  are  suffi¬ 
cient  “if  properly  coordinated  and  applied”  to  reach 
the  necessary  military  goals  without  impairing  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  Western  Europe 
and  without  creating  the  unemployment  it  so 
greatly  fears.  Conscious  of  the  interdependence  be¬ 
tween  economic,  military  and  even  political  de¬ 
fense,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic 
countries  began  to  consider  what  further  action 
should  be  taken  under  Article  2  of  the  treaty  in 
relation  to  existing  organizations  concerned  with 
economic  matters.  The  ministers  also  instructed  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  North  Atlantic  or¬ 
ganization  to  examine  the  problems  of  providing 
adequate  military  forces  and  finding  funds  to  pay 
for  them  as  “one  and  not  as  separate  problems.”^® 

Like  the  Consultative  Council  of  the  Brussels  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  or 
their  deputies  forms  the  principal  body  in  the 
North  Atlantic  organization  and  has  responsibility 
for  planning  ways  in  which  the  pact  is  to  be  carried 
out.^^  A  Defense  Committee,  composed  of  the  de¬ 
fense  ministers  of  the  participating  countries,  thus 
far  has  proved  the  most  important  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  although  the  Financial  and  Economic 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  W.  Averell 
Harriman  of  the  United  States  is  charged  with  the 
increasingly  important  problem  of  deciding  which 
rearmament  measures  are  compatible  with  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery.^^  Under  the  Defense  Committee 

60.  Text  of  Resolution,  New  York.  Times,  May  19,  1950.  For 
developments  before  the  meeting,  see  Blair  Bolles,  “What  Role 
Should  U.S.  Play  in  North  Adantic  Defense?”  Foreign  Policy 
Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  28  (April  21,  1950). 

61.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  UN  Security  Council  under  both 
the  North  Adantic  treaty  and  the  UN  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  UN  Charter,  Art. 
23;  North  Atlantic  treaty,  Art.  7.  The  Council,  set  up  under 
the  North  Atlantic  pact.  Art.  9,  has  no  official  dde  or  even 
nickname. 

The  Council  met  first  in  September  1949  and  approved  the 
general  outline  of  military  organization  provided  for  by  the 
treaty  and  met  a  second  time  to  approve  the  supply,  financial 
and  economic  organization.  At  a  third  meeting  on  January  6, 
1950  the  Council  approved  the  “strategic  concept”  for  defense 
organization.  It  met  for  the  fourth  time  on  May  15,  1950  to 
discuss  reports  of  the  defense  secretaries  of  the  participating 
nations  and  of  the  defense,  finance  and  economic  committees 
of  the  organization. 

62.  The  nucleus  of  the  Defense  Committee  is  a  Standing 
Group  composed  of  representatives  of  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States,  working  permanently  in  Washington  to  give 
constant  direction  to  defense  planning.  “North  Atlantic  Council 
Communique,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  26, 


are  so  many  subcommittees  that  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation  appears  “lavish”^^  with  committees.  Most 
important  is  the  Military  Qimmittee  composed  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staffs  of  the  participating  countries 
under  the  chairmanship  of  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley. 

In  May  the  foreign  ministers  agreed  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  work  of  the  Council  to  try  to  make  it  more 
effective  and  less  slow-moving.  During  the  one 
year  of  its  existence  the  Council  had  met  only  twice 
in  regular  session  and  twice  more  with  diplomatic 
representatives  instead  of  the  foreign  ministers 
themselves.  They  agreed  to  create  a  permanent 
twelve-nation  Strategy  Board,  consisting  of  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  foreign  ministers,  which  will  meet  in 
London  continuously  under  a  permanent  chair- 
man.^^  With  their  numerous  tasks,  the  deputies 
may  not  accomplish  too  much  in  actually  speeding 
up  defense  planning. 

Many  questions  about  the  organization  still  re¬ 
main  unanswered.  Does  the  Atlantic  pact  need  to 
be  complemented  by  other  regional  pacts  of  de¬ 
fensive  or  economic  character  such  as  have  been 
suggested  for  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  South 
Pacific  areas  What  would  be  the  relationship  of 
regional  groups  of  various  kinds,  and  including 
different  clusters  of  countries,  to  each  other.?  to 
Western  Europe.?  to  Eastern  Europe.?  to  the  United 
States .?  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

GERMANY  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

The  position  to  be  taken  by  Germany,  divided  as 
it  now  is  between  the  attraction  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
Russia’s  pressures  on  the  other,  is  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  Europe  today.  On  the  answer  to  it  and  on 
the  direction  which  Germany  takes,  the  future  of 
Western  European  union  may  depend.  Should  the 
West  German  Federal  Republic  be  allowed  to  enter 
freely  into  a  Western  European  union  and  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  countries  of 
the  West?  Should  it  be  a  neutralized  zone  between 
the  two  great  conflicting  forces .?  Or  should  it,  with 
its  great  population,  be  allowed  to  turn  eastward 
and  so  bring  Russian  influence  at  least  as  far  west 
as  the  Rhine.? 

Strong  arguments  have  been  advanced  for  the 
neutrality  of  Germany,  first  advocated  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  theory  of  a  neutral  third  force  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  recently  found  new  favor  in  Germany 

1949,  pp.  469  ff;  International  Organization  November  19491 
op.  cit.,  pp.  726  fJ. 

63.  The  Economist,  April  8,  1950,  p.  759. 

64.  “Communique,”  op.  cit. 
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as  well  as  in  France.  The  other  point  of  view  is 
that  only  within  the  context  of  a  united  Western 
Europe  is  there  opportunity  to  direct  the  economic, 
political  and  spiritual  forces  of  Germany  into 
healthy  and  peaceful  channels.  In  the  absence  of 
such  union,  Germany  might  be  allied  with  Russia. 
The  only  defense  against  such  a  union  would  be  a 
united  Western  Europe  and  cooperation  of  the 
Atlantic  pact  countries. 

The  Western  powers  have  agreed  in  principle  on 
the  necessity  of  including  the  West  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  in  an  economic  and  political  union 
of  Western  Europe.  West  Germany  is  already  a 
member  of  OEEC  and  on  June  17  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  But 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  such 
inclusion  should  go. 

The  announcement  on  November  24,  1949  of  the 
terms  of  an  agreement,  the  “Petersberg  Protocol,” 
between  the  Western  Allied  High  Commissioners 
for  Germany  and  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  West  German  Federal  Republic  at  Bonn, 
tentatively  began  the  recognition  of  Germany  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.^’  This  recognition 
was  carried  a  step  further  by  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  three  Western  powers  in  a  communique 
issued  on  May  17,  1950. 

While  the  foreign  ministers  made  it  clear  that 
occupation  will  continue  and  that  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  in  Germany  must  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allied  nations,  the  Germans  will  be  given 
further  powers  at  a  pace  primarily  dependent  on 
their  progress  toward  a  “condition  in  which  true 
democracy  governs”  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Western  Allies  can  be  satisfied  that  their  own  se¬ 
curity  is  safeguarded.*’^ 

After  the  membership  of  West  Germany  in 
the  Council  of  Europe  had  been  conceded  by  its 
opponents,  what  The  Economist  called  only  “a 
half-invitation”  was  extended  in  the  winter  of  1950 
to  the  West  German  state  to  become  an  associate 
member  with  eighteen  Assembly  seats,  the  same 
number  as  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  At  the  same 
time  the  Saar  government  was  offered  associate 
membership  with  three  seats.  Germany  was  also 
affronted  by  the  fact  that  the  invitation  was  merely 
to  join  the  Assembly  of  the  Council  and  not  the 
more  powerful  Committee  of  Ministers.  Although 
the  Western  powers  had  agreed  that  the  position  of 
the  Saar  was  not  to  be  decided  until  the  completion 
of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  France  by  the  Saar 

65.  Jane  Perry  Clark  Carey,  “Accord  on  Germany  Reflects 
Uneasy  Compromises,”  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIX,  Ne. 
8  (December  2,  1949). 

66.  Three-Power  Foreign  Ministers’  Communique,  New  Yor\ 
Times,  May  15,  1950. 


Agreement  of  March  3,  1950  had  concluded  a  lease 
of  the  Saar  coal  mines  for  a  long-term  period, 
subject  to  the  final  peace  settlement.  This  rec¬ 
ognition  of  a  Saar  region  separated  from  West¬ 
ern  Germany  in  advance  of  the  promised  peace 
treaty  decision  had  so  upset  the  Germans  that  the 
invitation  to  West  Germany  and  the  Saar  to  join 
the  Council  of  Europe  with  the  same  associate 
status  made  the  Germans  reluctant  to  join  until  the 
events  of  the  middle  of  May  1950  changed  their 
morale  for  the  better.  The  situation  was  improved 
by  the  announcement  that  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Western  High  Commissioners  for 
Germany  to  discuss  how  and  when  the  Occupation 
Statute  will  be  revised,  and  that  ultimately  the 
West  German  government  will  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
the  Ruhr  are  to  be  socialized  or  privately  owned. 

The  most  important  political  repercussions  came 
when  the  French  government,  in  another  unilateral 
move,  on  May  9,  1950  proposed  joint  control  of  the 
entire  French-German  production  of  coal  and  steel 
within  an  organizational  framework  open  to  the 
participation  of  other  European  nations.*^’  Although 
the  proposal  was  vague  and  contained  no  specific 
recommendations  as  to  how  it  should  be  carried 
out,  the  impact  of  a  plan  for  Franco-German  rap¬ 
prochement  was  as  sharp  as  it  was  sudden.  Since 
each  of  the  twelve  steel-producing  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  at  least  45  per  cent  dependent  on  other 
European  nations  for  one  or  more  of  the  necessary 
ingredients  of  steel,  and  since  the  French  iron-ore 
deposits  of  Lorraine  are  especially  related  to  the 
coal  reserves  of  Germany  and  of  the  Saar,  there  is 
need  for  unification  in  this  field.  The  French  claim 
that  a  political  by-product  of  the  plan  would  be  to 
make  war  between  France  and  Germany  impos¬ 
sible,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  desired  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  can  be  attained  when  France’s 
coal  industry  is  nationalized  and  its  steel  industry 
is  not,  while  the  final  disposition  of  German  indus¬ 
tries  remains  to  be  decided  at  a  later  date. 

Opponents  of  steel  nationalization  in  Britain  and 
Germany  approve  the  plan,  while  French  Socialists 
approve  but  German  Socialists  are  lukewarm.  Some 
groups  fear  that  the  pool  would  ultimately  lead  to 
an  international  cartel  which  might  return  to  pre¬ 
war  restrictive  practices  in  a  period  of  falling  prices, 
although  France  contends  that  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  seek  to  expand  production  and  fuse 
markets. 

67.  Press  Releases,  Ambassade  de  France,  Service  de  Prcsse  et 
d’Information,  May  12  and  15,  1950.  See  also  Howard  C.  Gary, 
“French  Steel  Plan  Opens  Debate  on  Europe’s  Economy,”  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  32  (May  19,  1950). 
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French  observers  contend  that  the  plan  must  be 
considered  together  with  Premier  Bidault’s  pro¬ 
posed  Atlantic  High  Council.  Both  suggestions, 
they  argue,  represent  an  attempt  to  make  the  United 
States  and  Britain  realize  that  genuine  integration 
would  increase  German  power,  which  must,  in 
turn,  be  restricted  by  political  controls. 

GERMAN  REARMAMENT 

Western  Germany  is  pledged  to  demilitarization, 
for  in  its  agreement  with  the  Western  Allied  High 
Commissioners  for  Germany  the  West  German 
Federal  Republic  promised  full  cooperation  with  the 
Military  Security  Board,  established  December  1948, 
to  carry  on  inspections  to  prevent  the  resurgence  of 
German  military  power.  It  also  promised  to  join 
the  International  Ruhr  Authority,  to  maintain  de¬ 
militarization  within  its  borders,  and  “to  endeavor 
by  all  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  re-creation 
of  armed  forces  of  any  kind  within  its  borders.” 

The  arming  and  militarization  of  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  “People’s  Police”  were  so  clear  by  the  latter 
part  of  May  1950  that  the  Western  powers  protested 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  This  East  German  rearmament, 
plus  Western  desire  to  use  German  power  to  but¬ 
tress  the  West,  have  caused  the  advocacy  of  what 
has  been  somewhat  vaguely  referred  to  as  “West 
German  rearmament.” 

The  very  words  “German  rearmament”  mean  to 
many  people  the  building  of  a  separate  national 
German  army.  The  phrase  is  used  in  so  many  ways, 
however,  that  it  may  include  even  an  industrial 
contribution  made  by  the  West  German  Federal 
Republic  to  a  Western  European  mobilization  of 
materiel.  Most  thoughtful  discussions  of  the  subject 
today  turn  on  the  advisability  not  of  a  separate 
German  army  but  of  inclusion  of  German  man¬ 
power  in  a  European  defense  system  in  which  pol¬ 
icy  would  be  decided  by  a  Council  of  Europe  rather 
than  by  individual  nations. 

CONCLUSION 

“How  easy  it  is  to  mar  great  unities  and  how 
hard  to  make  them!”  Winston  Churchill  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  28,  1950,  when  the 
hopes  for  Western  European  union  had  reached 
their  nadir.'’*  Certainly  the  steps  on  the  road  to 
Western  European  union  have  shown  abundantly 
how  hard  it  is  to  create  a  great  unity  in  Western 
Europe.  They  have,  nevertheless,  made  progress, 
especially  when  viewed  in  historical  perspective. 
The  very  existence  of  the  present  organizations 
is  a  step  for\vard;  and  the  Schuman  proposal  for 

68.  Parliamentary  Debates  {Hansard),  House  of  Commons 
(March  28,  1950),  Col.  194. 


Franco-German  coal-steel  collaboration  and  the 
probable  inclusion  of  other  countries  appear  the 
longest  step  yet  taken  toward  unity. 

Those  who  feel  that  time  is  of  the  essence  and 
that  the  struggle  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  increasing  in  intensity,  find  the  progress 
toward  Western  European  unity  so  slow  that  they 
turn  elsewhere  for  possible  solutions.  Europeans 
who  realize  that  they  cannot  stand  alone  econom¬ 
ically,  politically  or  militarily  against  either  Russia 
or  a  revived  Germany  believe  the  United  States 
must  be  an  essential  part  of  any  real  organization. 
The  United  States,  however,  does  not  view  its  pres¬ 
ent  willingness  to  cooperate  and  merge  some  of  its 
sovereignty  in  defense  matters  with  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  major  step  toward  union.  The  belief  in 
some  quarters  that  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of 
the  foreign  ministers’  meeting,  will  become  part  of 
a  fullfledged  economic  and  political,  as  well  as 
military,  union  is  so  farfetched  that  acceptance 
would  mean  straining  even  the  American  passion 
for  prediction  of  coming  events. 

Some  observers  contend  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  a  world  polarized  into  only  two  spheres  of 
influence,  so  that  all  other  countries  are  drawn  into 
their  orbits,  and  believe  that  Europe  cannot  find 
its  equilibrium  until  the  industrial  countries  of  the 
West  can  trade  with  the  East  as  well  as  among 
themselves,  with  the  United  States  and  with  the 
non-Communist  world.  Whether  or  not  this  will 
be  possible  remains  for  the  future  to  determine.  In 
any  case  the  problems  of  Western  Europe  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  in  large  measure  still  per¬ 
sist  even  should  Western  Europe  be  economically 
and  politically  integrated. 

To  those  who  are  content  with  small,  gradual 
gains,  existing  cooperation  among  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  on  a  variety  of  small  problems  has 
been  a  more  significant  step  toward  unity  than  pious 
generalities,  agreements  “in  principle”  or  sudden 
dramatic  changes  in  atmosphere.  For  instance,  the 
European  Coal  Organization,  now  under  the  UN 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  has  made 
notable  strides  in  cooperative  classification  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  coal  and  in  cooperative  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  coke,  which  until  recently  had  been 
in  short  supply  in  post-war  Europe.  A  similar  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  transport  field  has  promoted  the 
recovery  of  European  transport.  In  both  cases  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  those  affected  by  cooperation 
to  work  together.  This  slow  approach  from  con¬ 
structive  work  on  small  functional  problems  where 
there  has  been  a  basis  for  agreement  can  show  the 
way  to  cooperation  in  larger  fields. 
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For  those  who,  like  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wen-  crete  accomplishment  to  another.  For  them  too,  in 
dell  Holmes,  have  no  belief  in  panaceas  and  almost  Justice  Holmes’  words,  “to  rest  upon  a  formula  is 
none  in  sudden  ruin,  even  in  the  age  of  the  atomic  a  slumber  that  prolonged  means  death,”  even  when 
and  hydrogen  bombs,  the  road  to  unity  must  still  that  formula  contains  as  lofty  an  ideal  as  that  of 
be  slow  and  “coasting,”  proceeding  from  one  con-  union. 

Regional  Economic  Groups 

BY  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CAREY 


The  idea  of  small  regional  groupings  of  Western 
European  countries  united  for  economic  purposes 
rises  and  falls  in  popularity.  When  the  snail’s 
pace  of  progress  toward  union  of  Western  Europe 
as  a  whole  is  borne  in  mind,  smaller  regional 
groups  appear  as  a  hopeful  alternative;  when  the 
various  regional  examples  are  tried  and  found 
wanting,  the  larger  union  is  regarded  as  more 
practicable. 

Some  observers  view  regional  groups  as  a  next 
step  in  the  evolutionary  approach  to  European 
union.  Others  regard  them  as  obstacles  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Western  European  union  and  to  the 
necessary  cooperation  of  the  Atlantic  countries. 

BENELUX 

The  record  of  Benelux  has  provided  evidence 
of  the  real  and  difficult  problems  involved  in 
economic  unification  and  in  the  creation  of  a  free- 
trade  area  in  which  people,  goods  and  money  can 
pass  unrestrictedly  from  one  country  to  another. 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  have  been  united  in  a 
customs  union  for  many  years. 

Steps  toward  a  three-power  union  go  back  to  the 
middle  of  World  War  II  when  the  governments  in 
exile  announced  a  proposed  customs  agreement. 
But  the  liberation  of  Belgium  eight  months  ahead 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  different  economic  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  this  hiatus  necessitated  post¬ 
ponement,  so  that  the  spring  of  1946  had  come 
before  even  the  framework  of  organization  was  es¬ 
tablished.  The  actual  organization  began  to  func¬ 
tion  on  January  i,  1948.* 

The  first  accomplishment  of  Benelux  was  an 
agreement  of  January  1948  on  a  new  tariff  sched¬ 
ule  so  that  the  same  import  duties  are  levied  on 
goods  imported  into  the  three  countries,  while 
goods  which  they  buy  from  one  another  are  duty¬ 
free  in  all.  Difficulties  of  carrying  out  next  steps  to 

I.  For  history,  see  What  is  Benelux?  Secretariat  General  of 
the  Council  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgian,  Luxembourg  Customs 
Convention,  December  1949,  distributed  by  the  Netherlands 
Information  Bureau  (New  York);  Harold  H.  Hutcheson,  “Bene¬ 
lux:  Unity  in  a  Divided  World,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports.  Vol. 
XXIV,  No.  4  (May  i,  1948). 


union  became  so  great  that  well  over  a  year  later  the 
ministers  of  the  three  countries,  meeting  at  The 
Hague,  decided  on  a  “Pre-Union”  during  which  it 
is  planned  gradually  to  free  the  trade  between  the 
Benelux  countries  from  post-war  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures.  Even  “Pre-Union”  did  not  become  an  actual¬ 
ity  until  October  1949. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  Netherlands  since 
the  end  of  the  war  have  been  so  different  from 
those  of  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  combine  that  a 
marked  difference  of  outlook  has  become  appar¬ 
ent  between  them,  particularly  in  the  monetary 
field.  A  basic  difference  is  that  Belgium,  long 
highly  industrialized,  is  a  creditor  nation  with  a 
currency  freely  convertible  into  dollars,  while  the 
Netherlands,  formerly  economically  dependent  on 
its  overseas  possessions  and  Germany,  has  a  cur¬ 
rency  closely  tied  to  sterling. 

The  group  has  had  the  intention  of  achieving 
complete  union  by  July  i,  1950,  but  observers  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Britain  have  come 
to  doubt  that  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  money 
can  be  abolished  by  that  time  and  are  certain  that 
some  industries  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
will  still  require  protection  beyond  that  date.  Only 
the  vague  outlines  of  the  necessary  common  mon¬ 
etary  and  credit  policies  have  as  yet  been  developed. 

OTHER  ALPHABETICAL  COMBINATIONS 

Several  regional  arrangements  have  been  planned 
with  memberships  as  varied  as  the  alphabetical 
nicknames  with  which  they  have  been  afflicted.  A 
group  of  the  Benelux  countries,  France  and  Italy 
was  formerly  referred  to  as  Fritalux,  but  this 
had  too  Teutonic  a  .sound  and  too  much  flavor  of 
kitchen  soup  and  so  became  Finebel.  It  has  now 
been  suggested  that  with  the  possible  eventual 
admission  of  Western  Germany,  Finebel  might 
become  Benefritz!  Another  prominent  regional 
group  is  Uniscan,  called  together  on  British  initia¬ 
tive  and  consisting  of  Britain,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

Although  the  Fritalux-Finebel  countries,  meeting 
in  Paris  in  December,  reached  an  impasse  in  dis- 
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cussions  of  a  clearing  bank  which  could  make 
possible  intraconvertibility  of  the  five  currencies 
at  flexible  rates  of  exchange,  hope  for  their  at¬ 
tempted  unification  was  revived  in  January  after 
the  end  of  the  somewhat  unproductive  session  of 
the  OEEC  Council.  Little,  however,  was  accom¬ 
plished,  as  a  tentative  agreement  proposing  to  abol¬ 
ish  all  quantitative  restrictions  on  trade  among 
the  group  by  the  end  of  1951  and  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  charging  more  for  export  than  is  charged 
for  home  consumption  came  to  grief.  The  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  admission  of  West 
Germany  to  the  group  and  French  and  Italian 
fears  of  German  economic  dominance  caused  the 
deadlock.  t 

On  British  initiative,  representatives  of  the 
Uniscan  countries  met  in  Stockholm  the  middle 
of  last  December  to  consider  ways  of  arranging 
possible  regional  cooperation  among  them,  particu¬ 
larly  of  trying  to  loosen  financial  restrictions.  By  the 
first  of  February  a  draft  agreement  for  economic 
cooperation  had  been  reached.  Its  major  provision 
is  that  tourists  (except  travelers  from  Norway)  will 
be  allowed  an  unlimited  amount  for  expenditures 
in  any  nation  member  of  the  group.  So  even  this 
group,  with  similar  economic  patterns  and  ideol¬ 
ogy,  abandoned  for  the  present  the  idea  of  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  payments  be¬ 
tween  the  four  countries. 

FRANCO-ITALIAN  CUSTOMS  UNION 

A  small  regional  organization  amounting  to  an 
alliance  for  economic  purposes  between  France 
and  Italy  has  been  started  on  its  way  with  the 
establishment  on  December  22,  1947  ^  Mixed 

Commission  to  explore  the  subject  of  a  possible 
customs  union.  The  two  countries  expressed  the 
hope  that  such  a  union  in  time  would  develop  into 
a  full  economic  union.^  The  following  spring  a 
protocol  was  signed,  and  somewhat  over  a  year 
later,  on  March  26,  1949,  a  treaty  was  agreed  to 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union 
in  1950.  By  1955  it  is  planned  to  abolish  all  tariffs 
on  goods  passing  between  the  two  countries  and 
to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  on  foreign  goods  en¬ 
tering  either  country.  By  the  early  summer  of  1950, 

2.  For  protocol  establishing  the  Mixed  Conrunission,  see  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  November  i,  1949,  p.  243;  Com¬ 
mission  mixte  franco-italienne  pour  I'etude  d'une  union  doua- 
nihe  entre  la  France  et  Vltalie,  Rapport  final  (1948); 
“Documents  relatifs  de  la  creation  d’une  union  douani^re  entre 
la  France  et  I’ltalie,”  Notes  documentaires  et  etudes.  No.  976 
(April  10,  1948);  H.  J.  Hilton,  Jr.,  “The  Franco-Italian  Cus¬ 
toms  Union,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  i,  1949, 
pp.  203  ff;  Fred  W.  Riggs,  “France  and  Italy:  Partners  in  a 
New  Europe?”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  ii 
(October  15,  1949),  pp.  127-28. 


however,  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by  either 
country. 

A  further  step  has  been  taken  in  a  series  of 
agreements  between  France  and  Italy  concluded 
in  March  1950.  By  these  it  is  planned  to  facilitate 
interchange  of  goods  and  services  by  the  abolition 
of  nearly  all  quantitative  restrictions  on  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  Even  here,  however,  there 
is  a  string  attached.  The  customs  tariff  is  to  apply 
eventually  in  both  countries,  but  the  agreements 
provide  that  the  complete  abolition  of  restrictions 
cannot  take  place  until  an  Italian  customs  tariff, 
now  in  process  of  completion,  goes  into  effect. 
Meanwhile  postal  and  frontier  formalities  have 
been  lessened,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  some 
expanded  interchange  of  goods. 

Thus  far  the  draftsmen  of  various  plans  for  re¬ 
gional  union  have  refused  to  consider  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  West  German  state.  Only  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  heavily  dependent  on  trade  with  Germany, 
and  Belgium,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  have 
shown  any  enthusiasm  about  the  possibility  of 
German  inclusion.  France  and  Italy  have  opposed 
German  admission,  while  the  Uniscan  meetings 
have  not  mentioned  its  possibility,  although 
Sweden  might  wish  to  have  it  included.  If  regional 
groupings  are  formed  and  become  important  yet 
fail  to  include  the  West  German  state,  economic 
warfare  between  such  groups  and  a  rising  Germany 
would  appear  inevitable. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Readers  are  reminded  that  no  Foreign  Policy 
Reports  will  be  published  in  July  or  August,  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  inaugurated  in  1948. 
It  was  then  decided,  in  order  to  meet  increased 
printing  costs  without  raising  subscription  rates, 
to  issue  twenty  Reports  annually  instead  of 
twenty-four. 

Among  Reports  scheduled  for  publication  be¬ 
ginning  September  i  are  The  H-Bomb  and 
World  Order,  by  Hans  Bethe,  Peter  Kihss  and 
William  Kaufmann;  TAe  United  States  and  Point 
Four  Problems,  by  Howard  C.  Gary;  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Politics  in  Central  Africa,  by  Olive 
Holmes;  Labor  Unions  and  Politics  in  Britain, 
France  and  Germany,  by  Sid  Lens;  and  Post- 
War  Changes  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  by 
Gwendolen  M.  Carter. 


